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EARLIER AND LATER KOOTENAY ONOMATOLOGY 
By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

One of the most interesting features of the American tongues 
is the development of new words and of new meanings for old 
ones. The present brief paper is devoted to the consideration of 
Kootenay synonyms, some of which represent the older (and, in 
many cases, simpler) terms, and others the later and often more 
complex developments; the former sometimes exhibiting the 
more natural, the latter the more artificial, regular, and gram- 
matical side of the language. The ones, too, standing for the 
more ancient things of an indigenous character, the others for 
those whose origin or introduction is more or less a result of 
contact (direct or indirect) with the whites. 

In the vocabulary following, the first word, generally the 
shorter and simpler term, may be often considered to belong to 
the older stratum of the language, though it is not always the 
case that the most ancient word is the shortest or the simplest. 
The words here discussed exemplify also the essential character 
of the Kootenay as an incorporating, holophrastic tongue. 

It is just possible that one or two of the simpler and shorter 
(also older) words may turn out to have been derived from some 
neighboring language, but this cannot be determined at present. 
The Kootenay, it may be noted, contains, so far as is now known, 
very few words of foreign origin. 

Adze. dqko'tdL ; tcikinkdnk-o' EmdL. The first word, properly 
signifying ' axe,' was applied by some Indians to ' flint,'. indicating, 
perhaps, a still older use of the term. The second is composed of 
the radical tcik, ' to cut open, tear, plow ' ; the particles kin, ' with 
the hand,' and k'o, a verbal modifier ; -mdL, instrumental suffix. 
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Ankle. aqkandkEnam ; dqkitskdnd'mke. The first word is a 
general term applied to all the ' bony joints ' of the body (ankle, 
knee, elbow, wrist, knuckles) ; the radical is kd'nak. The second 
consists of the radical of nd'witskd'ne, ' he stands up ' ; the prefix 
dgk; and the instrumental suffix -^^. The literal meaning, there- 
fore, is ' what one stands up on,' or ' what one stands with.' 

Bag. dtsu' Ld {dtsuwd' La) ; dqkdLd'ko ; dqkdL. The first word 
(the two forms given are Upper and Lower Kootenay, respec- 
tively) seems to be a derivative of dtsu, 'vessel of birch-bark.' 
The second, which has also given its name to the ' pocket ' of the 
civilized garb adopted by many of the Indians, applies to all such 
things as cloth bags, pouches, purses, wallets, satchels, portman- 
teaus, etc. It is probably related to dqkokld' Endm, 'skin,' and 
dqkd'LEm, ' parflfeche.' The third word properly signified ' sack- 
cloth,' then 'sack, bag.' Another interesting word is nilko sitis, 
' bag for holding gold-dust,' literally, ' gold its blanket.' 

Bed. Ldqd; dqkLd' mdQo' Enam; yu'dqklLk'dm'ne'Enam; klyd'q- 
kiLk'o'm'nendmke. The first word signified originally a ' mat ' 
(of buffalo-cow skin), the ' bed ' of the primitive lodge. The 
second means rather ' pillow ' than ' bed ' — literally ' something to 
rest the head upon ' ; from Ldm (radical of dqkLdm, ' head '), -Qd 
(suffix signifying ' to lie down '), -nam (general nominal suffix). 
The third word signifies ' something on top of which to sleep,' 
being composed of the particle yu (' on '), the radical to' nine (' to 
sleep '), etc. The literal meaning of the fourth word is ' that with 
which one sleeps.' It contains the instrumental prefix-suffix 
yd . . . ke, ' that with (or by) which something is done.' 

Boots. IA' En; Lu'md; gldkdiyukdku'puk'd'moL; gdku'poko'- 
■moL. The first and second words are, respectively, the Upper 
and the Lower Kootenay terms for ' moccasins.' The second is 
properly applied to the long rubber boots worn by miners, the 
third to ordinary leather boots, — both contain the instrumental 
suffix -moL, but the rest of the etymology is uncertain. 

Braces, d' qklLu' katspu' kEnam ; d'qkdkLu'kdtskupu'kEnam. 
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The principal component of these words appears to be identical 
with the radical of d'qkdkLu'tdtsLu'md, ' boot-lace.' 

Broom. d'ndnk'd'omoL ; gdpko'wdLikd'ndtMmoL. The first 
word signifies literally ' sweeping instrument,' from dnd'nk'on, ' to 
sweep,' and the instrumental suffix -moL. The second is related 
to one of the words for ' brush,' and its chief component is 
evidently gopkomd' LhoL, ' to brush, wipe.' 

Brush. ylwdkinmoL (yu'dkinmoL) ; gdpkd'mdLk'o'moL. The 
first word signifies properly 'paint-brush,' being derived from 
yu'dkin, ' to paint,' and the suffix -mol. The verhyu'dkin refers to 
the primitive way of painting, for it is composed of the particle 
yu ( ' on ' ), the radical d ( ' paint ' ), and the particle ^in (' with the 
hand ' ). The second word signifies ' brushing (or wiping) instru- 
ment,' the chief component being seen in the verb gd'pkomd' LhoL, 
' to brush, wipe.' 

Buckle, k'kd'qan; d'qkowitsko. The second word properly 
refers to the ' tongue ' of the buckle only, — d'qkowitsko signifies 
also ' screw.' The literal meaning is, perhaps, ' something that 
stands up (or out).' 

Butter, tind'mu ; tcu'o (tso'o) tind'mu. The first word is 
colloquial in this sense, its proper meaning being 'grease.' The 
second signifies literally ' milk grease.' 

Candy, k'ko'ktcl ; gdk'Le'L k'ko'ktd. The first word, whose 
literal meaning is ' sugar,' is colloquial in this sense. The second 
signifies literally ' variegated (or striped) sugar.' 

Chain. ni'Lko; kdnu'kLdniLmo'L. The first word is the 
general term for ' metal, iron,' and was applied (and still is) by the 
Indians to all sorts of objects of metal. Thus, a bell, nail, metal 
money, etc., are all niLko, though this use is now rather collo- 
quial in some cases. The etymology of the second word is not clear. 

Chimney. dqk-d'nBk-o ; yd'kdnand'n'k'ok'o'ke. The first 
word is the term for the ' smoke-hole ' of the lodge. The second 
contains, besides the instrumental prefix-suffix j/a . . . ke, the radical 
of d'qkink'o'k'o, ' fire.' 
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Clock, ndtdnik ; ndtdnik ndnd. These words mean ' sun ' 
and ' little sun,' respectively. A ' watch ' is also ndtdnik or ndtdnik 
ndnd. As is the case with many other primitive peoples, the 
clock and the watch are, like the sun, ' measurers.' 

Cloth, dqkd'wo ; pd'ktsE ndnd. The primary signification 
of the first word seems to be ' thread (vegetal fiber), string, cord, 
rope,' — then ' canvas, cloth,' etc. The second word means liter- 
ally ' thin.' 

Coat. dqkd'tawu'mLaEt ; dqkawu'mLdEt ; Likdpo' . The 
first is an Upper, the second a Lower Kootenay word, — they are 
applied to ' shirt, coat, upper garment,' etc., and possibly contain 
the radical wum of d'qkowum, ' belly.' The third word has been 
adopted by the Lower Kootenays from the likapd of the Chinook 
jargon, a term of French origin. 

Cows. Lu'k'pu; id'mu; gd'ndktu'k'Le. The first word signi- 
fies properly 'female buffalo,' the second is a general term for 
' animal,' equivalent both to our ' cattle ' and to ' deer ' in older 
English. The third word, for which also the form kd'nukLu'k'Le 
(gd'noktu'kLe) Id'mu is in use, signifies literally ' many-colored 
(animal).' 

Doctor, dwu'md; dwu'mo tifkdt; kit kink' a. The first 
word signifies ' medicine,' and is probably only colloquial in this 
sense ; the second, whose meaning is ' medicine man,' is probably 
a slang term, or a colloquialism. The third signifies literally 
' maker, doer,' being derived from itkin, ' to do, make,' with the 
verbal prefix k- and the agent-suffix k'd. 

Doll. gdtc^md(L) ; Linto' emoL. The second word signifies 
' plaything,' as indicated by the cognate kd' Link- 0' ey ant, ' play.' 

Door. dqk'd'LaQo'weit ; LdtdnQo' EndL. The first word ap- 
plies properly to the ' door ' (or opening) of a lodge, the second 
to the door of a house. The first word would seem to be related 
to aqtu'LaQikp", ' anus,' in prefix at least, although its radical 
seems to be LaQd. The etymology of the second word is not 
clear. 
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Evening. wdLQud'it (wdLkod'it) ; kiwd'kuminu'kk'ud ; to'Qo 
k'tciLtnl'et. The first word seems related to wd'LQud, ' yesterday.' 
The second signifies literally ' sun over the mountains,' or * sun 
gone down.' The third, ' near night.' 

Flour. gitEmok ; kitkako'QaL ; kitqo'dko'QudL; kamnii'qLu 
dmdk. The last word signifies ' white earth (clay) ' and this may 
be only an accidental use. The first seems related to d'qkino'muk 
ndnd, 'biscuit, crackers.' The second and third seem derived 
from the verb nitQodqo'ine, ' he pounds.' But compare d'qkin- 
k'd'dLdL, ' wheat.' 

Hammer, pu'pu; ta'psEnwd'tsEkdmoL. The first word 
properly signifies the old primitive stone hammer of these Indians, 
the second applies to the iron hammer of the whites, and means 
perhaps 'driving-in instrument.' 

Handkerchief. tsu'kukine'moL ; k'tisu'kakme'mdt. Both 
words probably signify ' instrument (-moL) for wiping or washing 
with the hand (kin).' 

Handle, dqkdn; aqkd' kEtnak ; d'qkokLuk'od'tsEnam. The 
first word is of quite general signification, and applies to the 
' handle ' of a paddle, knife, fork, etc. The second applies prop- 
erly to the ' handle ' of a salmon-spear. The third to the ' handle ' 
of tin pails, cups, and the like. 

Hat. dqkd'yukwo'dtnam ; did' Lqo. The first word, which 
was originally applied to the old head-dress of wolf or coyote skin 
once in common use among the Kootenays, is now used with 
reference to all sorts of hats and caps procured from the whites or 
made by the Indians themselves. The word seems to signify 
literally 'what is worn on the head.' The second word is applied 
to a straw hat. 

House, a' qklLd' Enam ; L^okLd'Enam. The first word is 
properly the term for 'lodge, tipi, tent,' the second (properly ap- 
plied to buildings) signifies ' wooden {Lo'ok, ' wood ') house.' The 
chief radical of both words is Zd, ' lodge.' 

Lamp. d'qkink'd'ko ; dqkd' LEmu' kowd' it ; kUiikinQp' tnoL. 
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The first word properly signifies ' fire,' and is probably only collo- 
quial in the sense of ' pine torch,' ' lamp,' etc. The second properly 
means ' light.' The third, which contains it (' to do '), kin (' with 
the hand '), and the instrumental suffix -moL, probably signifies 
' instrument for making a light.' 

Maize (Ear). d'qkop&L ; gatsLa! L'mdk. The first word prop- 
erly signifies the ' cone ' of the fir. The second is also applied to 
a species of lupine (Z. argentatus). 

Mat. Ldqd ; td'ndL. The original meaning of the first word 
was the ' mat ' of buffalo-cow skin in the primitive lodge, whence 
it has been extended to include all sorts of skin mats, carpets, 
etc. The second primarily signified the ' rush ' of which the 
' mat ' was made, then the ' mat ' itself, and subsequently all 
similar ' mats.' The mats called td'ndL were used to cover the 
lodges. 

Match, d'qkinko'ko ; d'qkoLu'pko. The first word signifies 
properly ' fire,' but seems to be commonly used (perhaps a little 
colloquially) in this sense. The second properly applies to a 
' match ' of cedar bark in use among the Indians. 

Meteor. d'qkiLno'hds ; ganu'kQd. The first word signifies 
' star,' the second properly means ' falling.' 

Moon, ndtdnik; nu'kkud; k'tctLmt'et ndtdnik ; k'tciLmi'et 
nu'kkud. The first two words, though now signifying more par- 
ticularly ' sun,* originally meant, in all probability, both ' sun ' 
and ' moon.' The last two words signify ' night sun.' 

Nail, nllko ; kitkeLwitcik-omoL ; k'ta'ptsato'tnoL. The first 
word signifies literally ' iron,' and is rather colloquial in the sense 
of ' nail.' The second contains it (' to do '), witc (' stand up '), 
k'6 (a qualificatory particle), -moL (instrumental suffix), and signi- 
fies probably ' the straight thing by which something is done (or 
put together).' The third word is related to the term for ' ham- 
mer,' and means perhaps 'the instrument for driving in.' 

Peach. g^Lwd; dqke"Ltndk. The first of these words signi- 
fied originally the 'hip ' of the prairie-rose {Rosa pisocarpa,) and is 
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more properly applied to the apple, etc. The second, applying 
originally to the fruit of the wild cherry {Prunus demissa), is now 
used with reference to all kinds of fruit with stones, — cherry, 
plum, peach, etc. It is also used in the sense of ' apple-pip,' 
' cucumber-seed,' and (generally) of pips and seeds of fruits, 
vegetables, and the like. 

Poor, k'o'mndkdkd'ine ; LiLitine (' he is poor '). The second 
of these words, as the term for ' rich ' (wiLLititine) indicates, signi- 
fies ' without property (things),' — it is composed of the privative 
Lit, the radical Litit (' property, things '), the verb i, and verbal 
suffix -ne. 

Rich, k dkd'mndkdkd'ine ; wiLLititine ; kd' Estsumkdtd' ine. 
The first word signifies literally 'he is not {k'd) poor' and the last 
' he is strong.' The literal meaning of the second is ' he has 
much (wiL) property (or many things).' 

Salt. g{u')wisLdQane ; komiskoLdQane ; gomiskoQud' mo L. 
The first word is also applied to 'vinegar,' and seems to signify 
' it is bitter.' The two others seem to be related to the word 
for 'yeast' {k'o'misk'd'moL), the third having the instrumental 
suffix -moL. 

Sea. dqkdsuk wu'd ; gu'wisLdQane-wu'o. The first word signi- 
fies ' shore (or end of land) water (wit'o).' The literal meaning of 
the second is 'salt water.' 

Silk. d'qkoLu'ktcu ; Ldswd' (idsod'). The first word is Upper 
Kootenay, the second, which is Lower Kootenay, has been 
adopted from the French de la soie, and not, apparently, from the 
laswe of the Chinook jargon. 

Soot. d'qkitskd'kiL; d'qkendkuku'pqd. The first word seems 
to signify also ' charcoal, coal,' etc. The second is a derivative 
from the same radical as the words for ' fire' {d'qkinto'to), 'ashes ' 
{dqko' kEmu' to), and the like. 

Tobacco, tcdkd' uok {tcdkd' wok) ; k'awii'ukdL ; yd'k'ait (^yd'- 
k-eii). The first word is properly applied to the * kinnikinnick ' 
of the west, a sort of tobacco made from the leaves, bark, etc.. 
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of the bear berry {Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) ; the second to a 
kind of ' tobacco ' made from rye-grass seed. The last word, 
which is now in general use for ' tobacco,' was probably applied 
at first to the twists (in French carotte) or rolls of tobacco dealt 
out by the Hudson's Bay Company, from which pieces were from 
time to time broken off, — the word would be a derivative of 
ydk'eite, ' he breaks in two.' 

Whiskey. •wu'd{wu'u); nipikdwu'd; ndLiikinewu'd; suyd'pi 
wu'd. The first of these words signifies literally 'water (liquid),' 
and is the general term for that. The others mean, respectively, 
' spirit water,' ' strange water,' and ' white man's water.' 

Wife, pa' ike ; tiuid'mo. The first word is the general term 
for ' woman,' used also for ' wife.' The second, which properly 
signifies ' old woman,' may be paralleled from several languages 
of savage and civilized man. 

Yeast. kd'miskd'nwL ; kimiskinttioL ; gu' tkdmdtskd' p' mdL ; 
gitkd' LdkopmdL ; gitEmo' Lupkiiptce' temoL. The first of these 
words seems related to the term for ' salt ' and the second seems 
also of the same stock, — both contain the instrumental sufifix 
■moL. The third and fourth are related to each other and perhaps 
to kitkdko'QdL, ' fiour.' The last seems to contain the radicals of 
gitEmok, 'Konx,' and kdnku'ptce, 'hreAd,' also the instrumental 
suffix -moL. 

The words and their meanings discussed above represent fairly 
the condition of the Kootenay language as to the points in ques- 
tion. They suggest also the great importance of the study of the 
older and the newer strata of our aboriginal tongues. 



